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GREAT INCREASE OF BOOKS. 


and obedience to their chiefs. From the author’s account of them, 
they are rather apt to sin against honesty and truth; in other 
respects, they appear to adhere to their own maxims pretty faithfully, 
Love of their neighbours, and forgiveness of their enemies, is, in- 
deed, wanted in their moral code; but it includes a greater degree of 
consideration for others than might have been expected among savage 
tribes. They have a curious tradition with respect to beavers. 
They believe them to be a fallen race of Indians, who vexed the 
Good Spirit by their wickedness, and are condemned to bear their 
new form for a certain space of time. They not only believe that 
the beavers will be restored to humanity, but affirm that they have 
the power of speech, and have been heard to talk with each other, 
when sitting in council, 

So far as their own tribe is concerned, these people are by ‘no 
means deficient in love of their neighbours. Each takes an interest 
in the general prosperity. Our author relates a strong instance. 
One of the men in the service of the Company was the son of a 
Canadian by an Indian woman; he ingratiated himself much. with 
the Flat-heads, whom he occasionally aceompanied in their cam- 
paigns, —by his bravery and his unerring aim. This youth asked 
one of their young women in marriage; a young warrior of their 
own tribe was ardently attached to her, but as they were not betro- 
, ‘ : thed, one of the old men, pointing out the great services that Mi- 
pa a tea one on they pee —e sen the an and the | chael had rendered to their tribe, and the policy of uniting him more 

~ — nbn tapas fegper® e+ female (anc undoubt- | firmly to their interests, induced the Indian lover to withdraw his 

edly a very intense concentration of matter they found). Then |) ctensions. He begged the girl always to consider him broth 
they had the Clelia and the Grand Cyrus, with an occasional volume | anes td 86 hg . wom. pm 
of Poems by Mr Waller or “Mr Milton.” and ; »  wetiatoe’ | and remained on the most friendly terms with the young bridegroom, 
cad ater or | Mir Milton,” and a strong polttical | Another marriage took place in the course of the winter, which 


treatise, or cookery book, or book of physic: then came the town : , 
, threatened to int t the nar betwee ropeans an 
literature of the age of Charles II, and afterwards of Queen Anne, ranean rf mse oie See we ae — 


getting more and more abundant and witty, but still confined to aj , ’ " : ‘ $. 
certain sphere : and finally came the minor essayists, and Goldsmith, | , Pee ot eee clerks having become tired of celibacy, 
: hae. - resolved to take a wife, and as none of the Columbian half-breeds 
and Dr Johnson, who thought it a wonderful thing to have | had attained a sufficient , he was obliged to make his selection 
presented the public with the translation of one Portuguese voyage | from the Spokan tribe. He therefore requested the interpreter to 
into Abyssinia: and there was George Psalmanazer, who lied about | make an inquiry in the village, and ascertain whether any unappro- 
the island of Formosa, and poor Bruce, who was thought to lie about | priated comely young woman was willing ta become the partner 
everything. What a change and a superabundance have we now! | nd 7 et wert oo A pretty re, Recap boys mega. — 
Islands and African marvels are a drug: we have more novels and seaituies “ a ri. 4 sake’ i vehi fh oe a oR er 
on eta eninge ate beck. of it's K efore, she was under the guardianship of her mother, who, with 
» blographies, les, and DOOKs of ull sorts, In a season, | her brother, settled the terms of the negotiation. Blankets and 
than our ancestors could have got together in the course of twenty | kettles were presented to her principal relations; while beads, 
years: all the world is ransacked for our amusement ; and the two | hawk-bells, &c. were distributed among the remaining kindred. 
Americas, which were hardly known (so to speak) up to the period | About nine o’clock at night, the bride was conducted to the foot- 
of the Revolution, are turned inside out for us, North and South, on ee ee —— rangers p ety = consigned 7 
Sy rag seperti entities tape eT : ve men’s wives, called the ‘ Scourer,’ conversant 
wi an, Colo atin, and Red Indian, We are as familiar with | in such affairs, who had her head and body thoroughly cleansed 
the ‘ Flat-heads’ as with the Bench of Bishops; go a skaiting down | from all the Indian paint and grease with which they had been 
the Delaware before breakfast ; lunch in Caffraria; dine in Russia; | saturated. After t!is purification, she was handed over to the 
drink tea in China; sup in South America; and go to bed in a_ dress-maker, who instantly discharged “her* leathern chemise, and 
hammock at the North Pole. People will soon begin to feel a | or its place bis poe sy eR oa the fol- 
Diced Othe atateas wer 5 Chaat , | lowing morning, when she appeared in hey new habiliments, we 
isappointment at having no book of * Travels in the Moon.’ | thought her one of the most engaging females that we had Senn of 
ST _the Spokan nation. Matters rolled on pleasantly enough for a few 
er ape _days, and the youth‘ul couple appeared mutually enamoured ; but 
INDIAN TRIBES* ate, week Baws ging  sogeer over their heads when, one day, 
about two o’clock, a number of young warriors, well mounted, 
x? (Third Notice, coutinued from p. 427.) ; galloped into the court yard of the fort, armed at all points. Their 
HE Flat-heads believe in a future state of rewards and punish- | appearance was so unusual, and so unlike the general manner of the 
ments ; where the good man shall live ina perpetual summer, shall | Spokan nation, that we were at a loss to account for it; and vague 
have rivers abounding with fish, and plains with the buffalo; and, chet esiute of ys met beg ory flit "The bade imaginations ; but 
Site: ciessutend icc. Seth eats : rs 2 e mystery was shortly cleared up. e bride, on perceiving the 
ag a ¥ oe siege ; so children, shall be fr = from all foremost horsemen of the band enter the court, instantly fled into 
ar or famine ; wl ile t e bad man shall live amidst eternal | an adjoining store, where she concealed herself, while he and his 
snow, secing fires which give him no warmth, water which he can- | associates dismounted, and demanded to spewk with the principal 
hot obtain, and game which he cannot kill. They do not, however, | White chief, at the same time requesting that the other chiefs would 
believe punishment to be eternal, but proportioned to the sins of also appear. 
the individual. Their code of morality comprehends honesty, cou- | The wishes of the young Indian were complied with; and he ad- 
tage, and love of truth ; care of their parents, wives, and children, | dressed himself to the white men, saying, that there had been friend- 
otal ns se idee miie cinainidiaieaaet. aindial ship between them and his tribe, for the three years that they had 
sfaventures on the Columbia River, including the Nurrative of a i ; is fri 
eeidence of Sir Years on the Western aide of the Rocky Donte te : dwelt in that land; that he and his friends had thought them good 
among various tribes of Indians hitherto unknown: together with a | men, but now found that they had been wrong in, so. thinking ; 
gg At the American Continent. By Ross Cox. Two Volumes that he had left his village to hunt, and on his return, all his com- 
; urn and Bentley, panions were greeted with a welcome from their wives and children 
> 





Over printer had too hastily concluded that the friend who so kindly 
and abundantly furnished us with literary notices during our illness, 
had brought the account of the ‘Indian Tribes’ to a close. We 
find a third notice remaining, which we must indulge ourselves by 
laying before the reader. Its contents are too good to be lost. 
There are, imprimis, the opinions of the ‘ Flat-heads’ on religious 
subjects, —obviously a race of born theologians, and a-kin to the 
celebrated scholar, who was said to have come into the world with 
acollege cap on Then we have the story of the Indian Beauty 
who was sold to an English husband, knowing herself to be the 
property of another ; and of the fair Jenny the bar-maid, who 
quoted Pope out of Shakspeare; and of the man who did not at 
all approve the hug of the bear; and of the devil with a horse’s tail, 
who hops about the trees in the other world, and belabours the 
damned with a stick :—with other gentilities, which must be kept for 
notice the fourth. 

It has often struck us what a poor age for the reading world was 
the one that preceded the present generation ;—nay, almost every 
preceding age, compared with the present. To be sure, people in 
general in former times had not learnt to care for books as they 
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and all hearts were glad but his. He had gone into his hut, and 
had called his wife, but she did not appear; and then he had been 
told that she was gone, and had become the wife of a white chief. 
He concluded by saying that he would live no more with her, but 
demanded that she should be given up to his vengeance. The 
interpreter then explained, that the girl’s relatives had deceived the 
white chief, who did not know that she was a married woman ;— 
adding, that he was willing to make reasonable compensation to the | 
Indian for her loss, but would not give her up without a promise 
that she should receive no injury. After some discussion, it was | 
agreed, that the Indian should give up all claim to the woman, and | 
should receive in compensation, a gun, ammunition, &c. He rated | 
his wife rather high, but the young bridegroom agreed to his terms; | 
and the Indians and the white men smoked together the calumet of 
peace. The lady, observing this, reappeared, and boldly walked 
past her late lord; she caught his eye, but he gave no sign of recog- 
ST, .OP NUM: 520) oolnendermmerine!. bose joie 

A vessel from England arrived with several proprietors, addi- 
tional clerks, and a physician. These gentlemen took with them | 
many English luxuries, and among other bonnes choses, says the | 
author, a blue-eyed daughter of Albion. This damsel, named Jane | 
Barnes, had been a lively bar-maid at an hotel in Portsmouth, at | 
which Mr Mac—— had stopped before his embarkation. He pro- 
posed the trip, and the fair Jane consented. The Indians t :ronged | 
daily to the fort to admire the beauty. The young women feared to 
approach her ; the old thought themselves honoured by permission | 
to touch her person, [t was rumoured that her protector was | 
about to send her home, and several young Indians endeavoured to 
prevent this, by immediate proposals of marriage. One young 
chief, in particular, was very ardent in his wooing. He visited the 
fort, beautifully painted, and shining with oil: he promised that, | 
although he already had four wives, she should be the mistress of | 
all; that she should be allowed to dress in her own fashion, and 
should not be required to work ; that she should have abundance 
of fat salmon, anchovies, and elk; and smoke as many pipes every 
day as she pleased. Not all these tempting offers, however, could 
prevail. The damsel was inexorable. ‘The lover concerted a plan 
for carrying her off; but it was discovered, and frustrated. Ma- | 
demoiselle piqued herself upon her literary acquirements. One day 
she attacked the characters of the Indian damsels so severely, that 
one of the gentlemen was tempted to make some remarks upon the 
conduct of white women. ‘ I suppose, Sir,’ said she, ‘ you agree | 
with Shakspeare, that every woman is at heart a rake ?’—- Pope, 
ma’am, if you please.’—‘ Pope! Pope! replied Jane. ‘ Bless 
me, sir, you must be wrong; rahe is certainly the word; I never 
heard of but one female Pope.’ Then in order tu terminate the 
argument, she took up an old newspaper, which she pretended to | 
read,—not being aware that she held it the wrong way. Her pro- 
tector made arrangements for her return to England, by way of 
Canton, but on her arrival there, a weaithy Englishman made her | 
proposals more agreeable than those of the Indian chief, which were 
accepted, and she was accordingly established in a style of oriental 
magnificence. 





MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM * THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BLACK BOOK,’ 


No. If. 
, [Concluded:] 
SIMONY AND CHURCH PATRONAGE. 

‘The Suttons remaining in the church are very nunicrous; 
among seven of them are shared sixteen rectories, vicarages, aud 
chapelries, besides preacherships aud dignities in cathedrals. Of 
the eleven daughters of the Archbishop, several had the prudence 
to mafry men in holy orders, who soon became amply endowed 
Hugh Percy, son of the Ear! of Beverley, married one daughter ; 
and in the course of about as many years, was portioned off with 
eignt different preferments, estimated to be worth ten thousand per 
annum; four of these preferments were given in one year, probably 
that of the nuptials, and intended as an outfit. This fortunate son- 
in-law is now Bishop of Carlisle, to which see he was translated 
from Rochester. According to law he ought to have resigned all 
the preferments he held at the time of being promoted to a bishop- 


ric; but somehow he has contrived to retain the most valuable | 


rebend of St Paul’s, worth 3,000/. per annum, and also the chan- 


cellorship of Sarum. Another daughter of the archbishop married | 


the Rev. James Croft, who is Archdeacon of Canterbury, prebeo- 
dary of Canterbury, curate of Hythe, rector of Cliffe-at-Hone, and 
rector of Saltwood—all preferments in the gift of the archbishop.’ 

* Archbishop Sutton kept a favourable eye towards collaterals as 
well as those in a direct line. A sister married the Rev. Richard 





Lockwood, who was presented in one year with the three vica 
of Kessingland, Lowestoff, and Potter Heigham: all these livings 
ate valuable, and in the gift of the Bishop of Norwich, and were 
presented by his Grace when he held that see. The reverend plu. 
ralist still holds the three benefices, along with a prebendal stall jn 
the cathedral of Peterborough. The Archbishop left a son, ‘e 
other near relative, chaplain to the House of Commons; anda 
nephew with several livings; but we cannot state particulars. 

* The late Bishop of Winchester is another instance of a man who 
provided well for his family out of the revenues of the church. 
This prelate first held the see of Lincoln, and changed his name 
from agus to Tomline, on acceding to a large estate bequeathed 
by a relation. He had been tutor to the “ Heaven-born minister,” 
to whom he was indebted for his earliest preferments. His chil. 
dren, it will be seen, from the subjoined enumeration, are not left 


rages 


| destitute in the world :— 


‘G. T. Preryman: 
Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of Lincoln, 
Prebendary of Winchester, 
Rector of St Giles’s, Chalfont, 
Rector of Wheathampstead, 
Rector of Harpenden, 


* Ricnarp PreryMan: 
Precentor and Canon Residentiary of Lincoln, 
Rector of Middleton-Stoney, 
Rector of Walgrave, 
Vicar of Hannington, 
Rector of Wroughton, 


‘ Joun Pretryman: 
Prebendary of Lincoln, 
Rector of Sherrington, 
Rector of Winwick. 
The younger Pretymans had also some nice pickings out of the 
Mere and Spital charities... 0... 0 ee ee ee @ date 

‘The excessive greediness of filthy lucre has long been the 
reproach of the Episcopal Bench; and it is known that former 
diocesans of London, Durham, Winchester, and Canterbury, have 
died loaded with the spoils of the church. The wealth they 
amassed was due to the poor, to God, and to the unfortunate of their 
own order. In the epistle which is read at their consecration, it is 
required of them that they should “ be given to hospitality ;” they 
likewise solemnly promise to assist the “ indigent, and all strangers 
who are destitute of help.” But who ever heard of a bishop being 
generous, of being given to hospitality or assisting the unfortunate ? 
who ever heard of them employing their immense revenues in any 
useful work; of their patronage of science, of literature, or of the 
arts ? Most of them have been only intent on amassing immense 
fortunes, and leaving behind them their million or half million, like 
Jew-jobbers, loan contractors, and commercial speculators. They 
live out of the world, consuming in solitary indulzence, the spoil of 
the industrious, and without sympathy with the misfortunes ead 
vicissitudes of life. They have no bowels, evea for the indigent of 
their own class ; in the rich diocese of Durham it is known begging 
subscriptions are had every year for the poor clergy and their 
families; and measures introauced into Parliament for the general 
relief of the inferior clergy have usually failed from the opposition 
of the higher classes of ecclesiastics. 

‘In the disposal of Parochial Patronuge there is the same abuse 
and monopoly as prevail in the higher departments of the church. 
The most valuable benefices, like the most valuable sees and dig- 
nities, fall into the hands of those whose chict claims are their 


| families and connexious. By bringing forward the poor livings, it is 


usual to make out a favourable case for the parochial clergy; but 
from the small number of individuals among whom parochtal pre- 
ferments are shared, there are few except the curates entitled to 
much sympathy. We shall illustrate this point by laying before the 
reader a list of incumbents selected almost at random, which will 
at onee shew the measureless rapacity that directs the disposal of 
church preferment. 

‘ William Ajjleck, prebendary of York; rector of Silkston, with 
Bretton-Monk and Stainbury chapelries; rector of East Mediety ; 
rector of West Mediety; perpetual curate of Thockerington ; vicat 
of Weston. 

* Henry Anson, vicar of Buxton, with rectory of Oxnead and rec- 
tory of Skeyton; rector of Lyng, with vicarage of Whitwell. 

* H. Bathurst, arcideacon of Norwich; rector of North Creake; 
rector of Oby, with rectory of Ashby, aad rectory of Thurne. 

‘J. W. Beadoa, precentor and prebendary of Wells; precentor ot 
Brecon ; rector of Farley-Chamberl ; rector of Christian-Mal. 

‘J. T. Casberd, prebeadary of Wells and Llandaff; also, one 
‘rectory, four vicarages, and two chapelries. , 

‘ Charles W. Eyre, prebendary of York; rectory of Carlton 1a 
Lindriek ; rector of Hooton-Roberts ; vicar of Kiluwick Percy; vicar 
of Pocklington, with the chapelry of Yapham. 

§ John Fisher, archdeacon of Berks; canon-residentiary of Sarum; 
| also, two vicarages and three chape!lries. 

‘ Dr Forester, prebendary of Worcester; rector of Broxley ; rec- 
tor of Little Wenlock ; with the chapelries of Barrow and Benthal ; 
vicar of St John’s, Worcester. . 

‘ Dr Goddard, archdeacon and prebendary of Lincoln’; chaplain 
| to the King; vicar of Bexley; vicar of Louth ; rector of St James, 
Garlickhythe, London. 
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Bromham ; rector of Hitcham ; rector of West Iisley. 

‘ Dr E. Goodenough, prebendary of Westminster ; ditto of Car- 
lisle; ditto of York; vicar of Wath All Saints on Dearne ; with 
the chapelries of Adwick and Brampton Bierlow. 

‘«W. Goodenongh, archdeacon of Carlisle ; rector of Mareham-le- 
Fen; rector of Great Salkeld. : 

‘Hon. T de Grey, archdeacon of Surrey; prebendary of Win- 
chester and chaplain to the King; rector of Calbourne; rector of | 
Fawley, with the chapelry of Exburg; rector of Merton. i | 

‘Karl of Guildford, rector of New and Old Arlesford, with the | 
chapelry of Medstead ; rector and precentor of St Mary, South- | 
ampton ; master of St Cross, with St Faith’s. 

©4. Hamilton, archdeacon of Taunton; prebendary of Wells, 
chaplain to the King ; rector of Loughton; rector of St Mary-le- | 
Bow, of St Pancras, and of Allhallows, London. : 

‘ W. Hett, prebendary and vicar-choral of Lincoln ; vicar of Dun- 
holme; rector of Enderby Navis ; vicar of St John’s, and rector of 
St Paul’s, Lincoln; minister of Greetwell and Nettlewell chapelries ; | 
rector of Thorpe-on-the- Hill. | 

‘ Hon. H. L. Hobart, dean of Windsor and of Wolverhampton ; | 
rector of Haseley; vicar of Nocton; vicar of Wantage. 

“Dr Hodgson, dean of Carlisle; vicar of Burgh-on-Sands ; | 
vicar of Hillingdon; rector of St George’s, Hanover square. 

‘Hon. E. S. Keppell, rector of Giddenham, with rectory of 
Snetterton ; vicar of St Mary’s and All Saints, Shottisham ; rector | 
of Tittleshall, with rectories of Godwick and Wellingham. 

‘ John Luxmore, bishop of St Asaph, with the rectory of | 
Llandrillo ; rector of Langusteneau ; ditto of Northop; ditto of | 
Pennant. 

‘Dr Madan, prebendary and chancellor of Peterborough ; chap- | 
lain to the King; rector of Ibstock, with chapelries of Dunnington 
and Hugglescote ; rector of Thorpe Constantine. 

‘ Herbert Marsh, bishop of Peterborough ; rector of Castor, with 
chapelries of Sutton, St Michael, and Upton; rector of St Clement 
and St John, Terrington. 

© Dr Oldershaw, archdeacon of Norfolk, with perpetual curacy of | 
Coston; vicar of Ludham; vicar of Ranworth, with the vicarage | 
of St Margaret, Upton; rector of Redenhall with chapelry of 
Harlestone. 

‘ Hon G. Pellew, dean of Norwich; prebendary of York; and | 
rector of St Dionis Backchurch, Lendon. 

‘F. D. Perkins, chaplain to the King; vicar of Foleshill, ditto of 
Statherly-Down ; ditto of Sow; ditto of Stoke; rector of Sway- 
field,ditto of Ham. 

‘ Lord Wm. Somerset, prebendary of Bristol; rector of Crick- 
howel ; rector of Llangallock, with chapelries of Llanelly and | 
Llangenaeth. 

* Lord John Thynne, sub-dean and canon-residentiary of Linc 
rector of Kingstun-Deveriil; reetor of Street, with chapelry of 
Walton. 

‘Wm. Trivett, vicar of Arlington; ditto of Willingdon; ditto of 
Ashburnham, with rectory of Penshurst ; rector of Bradwell. 

* James Webber, dean of Ripon and prebendary of Westminster ; 
vicar of Kirkham; rector of St Mary, Westminster. 

‘ Francis Wrangham, archdeacon of York, and prebendary of | 
York and Chester; reétor of Dodleston ; vicar of Hunmanby, with | 
chapelry of Forden; vicar of Muston. 

‘ According to strict ecclesiastical discipline, no minister ought to | 
hold more than one living; and, for the better care of the souls of | 
parishioners, he ought to reside on his benefice. Laws have been | 
made, and are still in force, imposing forfeitures and penalties on | 
clergymen who, having one living, accept another, or who absent 
themselves from their parishes. These laws, however, in practice, 
like the representation of the people in the Lower House of Par- 
liament, are little more than the theory of church government. By | 
dispensations and licenses, a man may hold as many livings as he | 
can get, and he need not reside on any of them. Hence it is that | 
considerably more than one third of the whole number of incum- 
bents are pluralists. Many have five, four, and three livings: one | 
man, and he is a Bishop too, has no fewer than eleven parochial | 
preferments.’ 





| 





NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENTs. 





FOR THE ‘TATLER. 
Sir,—TI am not aware there is such an instrument as the Sera- | 
phon: there is a new-invented instrument, called the Seraphonicon, | 
invented, and I believe solely played upon, by Mr Cittadine, 63 | 
Ralitre street, City road. There is likewise a beautiful little instru- 
nent, called the Symphonion ; and this is the thing which I think 
your correspondent of Thursday’s Tatler enquires after. Mr Baggs, 
of 7 Davis street, Princes road, Lambeth, is the sole player on it. 
It is not larger than a snuff-box, possessing sweetness and power 
beyond belief to those who have not heard it. 


this over-reaching of the rest o 








Yours, &c. 
An OLp Susscriper. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Covent-Garpven.—Henry the Eighth—The Miller and His Men. 
Dixury-Lang.—Macbeth— Hyder Ali. 


We have received the following letter respecting standing-room at 
the theatres, and shall make a few remarks on it by way of ‘ an’ 
article,’ as we have nothing to say upon the plays last night :— 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—The foolish manner of cramming the pit at Drury Lane 
has often struck me as one of the causes that, tend to give persons 
a distaste for going to that comfortable, and to the manager, profit- 
able part of the house, Apt the pit at Drury Lane persons are 
admitted when there is only standing room; the view in this 
position, unless to a very tall person, is none of the best.—What 
is the consequence? Why, that those persons, or many of them, 
instead of standing on the flooring, stand on the edge of the pit 
elevation for seats, and often totally obstruct the view of the 
company in the ground tier of private boxes, as well as of those 
persons at the sides of the pit entrance. Many a time have I seen 








ladies in the tier of boxes just mentioned, obliged to sit in complete 


ignorance of what is passing on the stage. I should advise the 
Lessee to have a notice stuck up on each side of the pit, forbidding 

f the spectators. A still better way 
would be, to have no standing room at all This, however, might 


be a loss; and in my humble opinion, if individuals were to see a 


notice stuck up, that it was against the rules of the establishment 
to permit standing in the situation 1 have described, all these 
inconveniences (supposing the officers to pay proper attention to 
the enforcement of the rule) would be done away with, and the 


‘company before the curtain much benefited. 


De B——eE. 

There is a great deal of truth in what is here stated by our cor- 
respondent; and theatres’ might be greatly improved in this and 
fifty other respects; but we confess we feel a little jealous of the 
sight of constituted authorities about a place of entertainment. The 
general growth of knowledge and civilization is perhaps the best — 
means of doing away these barbarisms in public manners: Taélers 
ought to be industriously circulated, especially among the 
criminals, People ought to have them ready in their pockets ; 
and when any tall fellow takes upon himself to have an undue 
advantage over his fellow-spectators, somebody ought to 
tap him on the shoulder, and give him some overwhelming 
article to read, all eyes fixing themselves upon him, and he 
being forced, out of pure shame at his exaltation of himself, to get 
down and secrete his individuality. Meanwhile we doubt whether 


| the public would be pleased at the abolition of standing-room ; for 


in the numerous vicissitudes of the play-going life, we all take 
our chances: of seat and stand,—sometimes enjoying the widest 
beatitude of bench (completed by the sight of those who are forced 
to stand) ; sometimes resting, or rather non-resting, during a whole 
entertainment, now on this leg and now on that, and wondering how 


_ the sitters can endure to be so happy before us ;—sometimes gradually 


cribbing an inch of seat, extending it during the movements between 
the acts, and finally realizing possession, with a delight superior even 
to that of the sitters from the first, and only attainable by the contrast 
with the previous misery. It is evident that the public would rather 
nave the standing-room than not, otherwise it would not be so 
crowded on great nights. A taller man, it is true, may stand before 
us: we may become painfully sensible of the entity of a collar, and 
the back part of a head; and he may occasionally make such 
foolish remarks as render his interception of our better enjoyment 
the more intolerable ; but then how precious become the glimpses 
between his head and the next man’s !_ How additionally valuable is 


,the sight of Miss Inverarrry or Mr Kemere! And how we 


respect ourselves for our perseverance, and for the power of enjoy- 
ing an intellectual pleasure at some expense of bodily pain ! There is 
generally too the hope of getting a seat somehow: perhaps we 
assist some fair neighbour in making the best of her bad lot: 
we have the pleasure of tapping some surly fellow on the hat, 
who is bound to take it off; and then we are not so short 
as the man behind us, which is a great comfort, and warrants 
us in having paid our three and sixpence,—a horrible thing 
on his part. The worst of the business is one’s own hat. To 
wear it is not neighbourly, and where to put it is a thing 
undiscoverable. If you hold it above the shoulder, ten to one 
you intercept the sight of somebody still: to hold it against 
the chest or the body is impossible; and to hold it lower dangerous: 
perhaps you will let it full, and then it travels laboriously betwixt 
many legs, gets horrible kicks and jams by the way, and is recovered 
at the end of the piece with a great dent in its side like a hollow 
cheek, and the nip furiously screwed all the wrong way. Hats are 


a nuisance at all times, but in a squeeze at standing-room they are 
shapes of calamity. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
—We can only be degraded in a contest with 


low natures. The advantages that others obtain over 
us are fair and honourable to both parties.— Hazlitt. 

CaNvip CoNresi10N— Louis “XIV. once’ 
remarked to the celebrated preacher Mas=ilon, * My 
father, | have oftea had my pulpits filled with, cele- 
brated orators, with whom I have been greatly 
pleased : but whenever | hear you, I am displeased 
with myself,’ 


— It is said that cats have such a dislike to 
personal restraint, that.they will pine and die in con- 
tinemént’ A ‘writer inthe * Magazine of Natural 
History,’ mentions an instanee of a cat being shut 
up in a cage, and soffering several mice, that passed 
through’ it suecessively, to escape untouched. By 
this hatred of slavery, he says, they may be forced to 
prompt obedience. ‘ They also fear severe chastise- 
meni,’ be continues, ‘ and therefore this may be con- 
sidéred the best means of enforcing obedience.’ This 
phrase leads us to, suspect that the writer is not the 
Grimalkin be pretends to be, He signs Cat/us. 


‘A Murover Revencep.—At Wouersh, near 
Guildford, the, seat of Lord Grantley, a fawn was 
drinking in the lake, when one of the swans suddenly 
flew ‘upon; it, and polled the poor animal into the 
water, where it held it under till it was drowned 
This, act of atrocity was noticed by the other deer in 
the park, and they took care to revenge it the first 
opportunity. A few days after, this swan happening 
to-be on land, was surrounded and attacked by the 
whole herd, and presently killed. Before this tine 
they were never kuown to molest the swans.—Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Quadrupeds. 


AssociaTt10Nn oF IpgAs.—Many children im- 
puting the pam they endured at school to their books 
they were corrected for, so join those ideas together, 
that a book becomes their aversion, and they are 
never reconciled to the study and use of them all their 
lives after; and thus reading becomes a torment to 
them, which otherwise possibly they might have 
made the great pleasure of their lives.— Locke. 


Saut.—So plenty and cheap as salt is in this 


country, we can scarcely conceive the high value it | 
bears jn some others. In some parts of South | 


Aimética, it is worth its weight in gold even at this 


time. The following extract shews how much it | 


was in request in some remote places in Tartary. 
The traveller speaks of the province of Cainda, west 


of Thibet:—The principal money in this country is | 


gold, unstamped, and issued by weight. But their 
ordinary money consists in solid small loaves of salt, 
marked, with the seal of the prince ; and of this mer- 
chants make vast profits in remote places, which have 
abundance of gold and musk, which the inhabitants 
are eager to barter for salt, to use with their meat.— 
Marco Polo’s Travels in the Th rieenth Century. 








DRURY LANE. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 
ActI. Scene l. Interior ofthe Sultan’s Palace. 

Fight between the Indians and Pariars. Rescue of 

Mora'!—Scene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 


Forest of Mysore.—Scene 3. An apartment in the | 


Palace,—Seene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 


Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- | 


ing ona Lion. Sadhusing rescues his Children from 
the grasp of Two Boa-Constrictors. Sadhusing de 
fended by Two Livns, against a Body of Indians. 


Acts II and lif. Scene l. The Tent of Hyder 
Ali.—Scene 2. The Valley of the Pelican, with the 
arrival of Hyder Ali Khan on Ais State Blephant, 
for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. The Rising of 
the Pariars,—Attack upon Hyder Ali,p—and Defeat 
of Sadhusing-—Scene 3. Pal.ce of the Sultan from 
the Gardens.—Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sudhu-ing 
and a Lion.—Scene 5. The Curtain Apartment in 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, 
witha spléndid Triumphal Procession! in which 
will be introduced the Troops of tlyder Ali Khan, 


with the Standards and Banners of Bungalore, My- | 


couda, Chittledroog, Bednore, Chinapatam, Coorg, 
Henioore, Maggeri, Mailcotta, Ramajeri, Severn 
droog, and Seringapatam. Ambassadors, Officers 
of State, and of the Household. Dancing Girls, 
Singing Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, 
Euouchs, Slaves, and Palaoquin Bearers. Hyder 
Ak and Delia on an Elephant !. Three Miltary 
Bands! Slaves bearing Presents fiom Conqueres: 
States. Mr Fuddleand Fatima on an Elephant! 
Bodies of Jahrejahs; Mahratta Troops, the Pariar 
Tribe,. ond-ousehold Gaard. Sadhusing borne by 


Feet 


by Onwuyn, 4C 
Corner, Birchin lane 
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cal Ageut, 10 Broad court, 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 
DRURY LANE. | ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, called A New Burletta, in TwoActs, call 
3 > ed 
The Love Charm. 


Thérézine . < 








Mrs Wood The Love-=Spell! 
Jeannette . . «+ Miss Field Thérésine : olf 8 a Vestris 
Maria : t "Mrs Bedford Blanchette . 3 - Miss Forde 
Isabeau ‘ . « Miss Russell | Medelon , - + Miss Crawford 
Lonise ; . Miss Crawford | Marceline - . Miss Nicholson 
Marion . . « Mes Jackson | Louise ‘ - Miss Josephine 
Fauchon . Mrs Mapleson | Frangois > . Mr J. Bland 
Bebet . . . .. Mrs East | Serjeant Victor Mr Raymond 
Signor Furbaroso . . Mr Seguin | Corporal Laguerre Mr Leffler 


Fanfaron de JoliCoeur . Mr H. Phillips | Doctor Pharmacopolo + Mr Horn 


Guillaume ; . . Mr Wood Frizot Mr Collier 

snes . : oa Sv ge After which, a New Burletta, called 
ierre F a tr Salter 

Elvi : Mr Tavlenre Gervase Skinner, 


Sophia Meanwell Miss Crawford 
Miss Pincott 
Miss Stuart 


Mr J. Vining 


Robert . - + Mr Robinson | Laura Marston 
After which, Mr Piancue’s Drama of | Mrs Higgins 


Charies the Twelfth. TE ae 





Endiga (2ndtime) —. . Miss Pearson Sir George Hopeful + Mr Raymond 
Charles the Twelfth Mr W. Farten Mr Wilson . « MW Vining 
Major Vanberg - . MrCooper Mr Higgins ‘ . Mr Worrell 
Tiiptolemus Muddlewerk . Mr Harley | Mr Meanwell Mr Gough 
Adam Brock (2nd time) Mr Wallack | Groff Mr Bland 


In the conrse of the Evening, Anber’s Overture to | Gervase Skinner 
‘ Le Philtre ;’ and (1st time) F. Schueider’s Over- | 
ture onthe Theme of ‘God Save the King.’ 

To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled | 


Mr Liston 
To conclude with a Burletta, under the titleof 


Olympic Revels. 














T , Asaieened with thesConguerediLion at his |. 


Hyder Ali | Pandora - Madame Vestris 
e | 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . ‘ + « Miss Kenneth 77 p 
Fatima . . - Mrs Humby ADELPHI. 
Hyder Ali Khan . Mr H. Wallack ; 
Sadhusing é - Monsieur Martin | A New Burletta, called 
Phineah . Mr C. Jones } Victorine. 
Azouff ° - «. Mr Ross Vietorine Mrs Yates 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley | Bliss . - ii 
Bednore . " - Mr Fenton g — : . ; Mee Gallet —T 
Zarés Mr Younge i : spb rime lot 
| Veshna ‘i . - Mr F. Cooke Alexandre . - + Mr Yates 
lk . Me Te Blanchard | César Chanteloupe Mr O. Smith 
a : a , Mr Bonassus ; - Mr J. Reeve 
| To-morrow, The Exile; Mons. Ducrow ; and | Blaise ° - + Mr Buekstone 
| Hyder Ali. ! Michael Mr Hemmings 


‘ ~ 
Bernard 





Mr V. Webster 
After which, 


Hyder Ali. 
: Mrs Fit? william 
Mr J Reeve 


COVENT GARDEN. 





The Tiger Cat 


The Lion, with Songs 


An Opera, in Three Acts, called 
Fra=-Diavolo. 


| Sede: Aion ;  . Mites Gates | The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 

Seliié Miss E.R | The Ghost of the deceased 

sar . rn Kanyaroo, with a Tale Mr Buckstone 
Fra-Diavolo - Mr Braham Hyder Ali eS. Smith 
Lord Alleash . . MrG. Penson “pba HE |? 
Lorenzo " Mr Wil Sadhusing 4 . MI; Yates 
Matteo F ~*~ - Morley His Wife and Daughter Misses Barnett ani 
' a . . ‘ Me , rT 
Beppo . - MrG. Stansbury saan or: 
Giacomo A + «+ Mr Reynoldson To conclude with, 
Francesco 


- MrF. Sutton 


Mr Hodges The Floating Beacon. 


First Carbinier 
Second Carbinier Mr Henry 
Third Carbinier - o« Mr frwin 
Previons to the Farce, the Overture to Montano et | 
Stephanie. 
To conclude with Morron’s Farce of 


A Roland for an Oliver. 


Maria Darlingtoa(firsttume) Miss Taylor 








SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 
Cinderella. 


- Miss Somerville 








Cinderella 








> Vixenelli Miss Vincent 
Mrs Selborne Miss Lee Plirtilla Mrs C. Hill 
Mis Fixture Mrs Tay leure Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
Sir Mark Chase Mr Wartley Jelidor Mr Ransford 
lv fe W rence ache el is i" “4 
Alfred Highfly er Mr Wrench The Baron Ferozo Pomposo§ Mr C. Hill 
Fixture e . Mr Meadows Flippeitonio . Mr Vale 
a Le Conte del Pave Mr Lee 
To-morrow, Henry the Eighth; and Robert the ll Signor Rovadini Mr Scene 
Devil. | Beto. P . . Mr Rogers 
— Roland Mr Webb 


After which, the admired Drama, entitled 


Love’s Frailties. | 


QUEEN'S. 








A Comic piece, entitled Susan Miss Somerville 
The Widow of Ems. Lubin i é Mr Rayner 
Lady Catherine ; - Mrs A, Gibbs | To conclude with a New Romantic Drama, -eniile! 
| Peggy : Miss Ayres The Black Eagle! 
Chatles Fearlov Mr Green Olivia ‘ 4 . Miss Scott 
Harry ; ‘ - Mr Smith Zauetta Miss Vincent 


After which a Melo-Dramatic Levend, entitled 


The Idiot Witness. 


Count d’Orsini 
Mahmoud Moresco 


Mr D. Pitt 
Mr. Hill 





Dame Tugskull . Mrs Russell | Babblo Maccaroni Mr Vale 
Gilbert Mr Norton 
To, which will be added, a Comedietta, entitled | erm Th 
The Hussars. | Copurc. — The Cholera Morbus— !" 
Arabella- . ; . Mrs A. Gibbs Haunted Tower—The Heart of Lar 
Lady Melville Miss Dix don. 


Captain Dashall . Mr Green 


| New Ciry.—A Fatal Night—Lod ings © 
~ , To conclude with the Historical Drama of 


Let—A Husband at Short Nowe 
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